The Glory of the Consulate
harbors to hold his flotillas and the less menacing fleets
of commerce; and built huge reservoirs and great roads
over the Alpine passes and from the coast into the heart
of Germany.
Paris, his adopted city, was not neglected. Down came
the old rookeries that had disturbed the sous-lieutenant's
sense of order. Down, too, tumbled the convents which
had echoed to the tumult of conspirators. In their place
came noble arcades and thoroughfares named after his
battles; while monuments rose in the squares, churches
were restored, and new galleries built to connect the
Tuileries and Louvre to house his captured masterpieces.
And if his brain did not conceive each of these mighty
works down to the last detail, his were the conceptions;
his, too, the energizing of the architects, engineers, and
experts he had mobilized. And a portion of his time even
went to superintendence. Mornings, the curious might see
him ordering away with a short swift gesture the caps
of liberty in all the palaces and their replacement with
the golden bees, watching the bronze of his cannon go
up on the Vend6me column, or pointing out the proper
spot for a new bridge to span the Seine. Strangers would
come upon him emerging from a conduit, though he was
more sensitive than most to smells; again on the quick-
step about Paris, a crowd of generals and gamins at his
heels; or studying a roll of plans, his green grenadier's
coat covered with pulverized mortar, his eyes bright with
dreams. So, no penniless subaltern now, down at heel, and
envying those who could ride, but maker and breaker of
kings, he strode all over Paris, making beautiful her
ways.
He was the gardener, causing all France to bloom, but
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